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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 





Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. Al! Floors 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2-6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ THackeray, Lonpon.” 
New, First-class 


The Albertson, Family Hotel. 


Sirvatep at MANTOLOKING, N. J. 


Three miles this sideof Bay Head, on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, one and one-half hours from Broad Street 
Station or Market Street Wharf. Fine bathing, Fishing, 
Yachting and golfing. Send for booklet. 


J. R. ALBERTSON, 
Formerly of Penns Manor, Pa. 
1" Accommodates 
The Bartram, ae 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 


Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J ALFRED BARTRAM, Owner and Manager. 


THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, from Beach 


Micuican Avenue, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centrat Avsz., Ocgan City, N. } 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open Att tHe vear 
Ocean Env or Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. s5c.; per dozen soc. 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 





Telephones. 






















FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


H Religious and family Journal 


+ 


The Hemlocks, containing five bed-rooms and 
fully furnished for housekeeping, can be rented for 
September or October. Address Dr. W. W. Speakman, 
1307 Pennsylvania Bidg., rsth and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


OR RENT —S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 

Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 
in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


AMILY ABOUT TO SOJOURN ABROAD WILL 

rent their house in West Philadelphia for a year, 

or a little less. Moderate-sized, corner house, very 

conveniently located, porch,in good order, and taste- 
fully furnished. Address Box 103, West Chester, Pa. 











ANTED.—COPIES OF FRIENDS’ INTELLI 
GENCER, issue of Seventh month 2sth, and Third 
month 14, 1903. Address this Office. 


ANTED.—TWO YOUNG WOMEN TO TAKE 
entire charge of housekeeping in large family. 
City. Good wages. Address H., this Office. 


ANTED.—AN ELDERLY FRIEND DESIRES 

position as matron or housekeeper in some Friends’ 
institute. Prefer either in or near Philadelphia. Ad- 
dress Mrs Eliza Davis, Bloomingdale, Ind. 


ANTED.—REFINED WOMAN OR SMALL 

family to take main part of furnished house, with 

the boarders now init. All conveniences. Terms liberal. 
Address A , 328 West Front Street, Media, Pa. 


E OFFER A PLEASANT HOME FOR A 
feeble-minded young lady,in a Friends’ family. 
Address, for particulars, Y. Box 229, Langhorne, Pa. 


ANTED —A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
at Linton’s Model Coffee House, 27S. 4th St., 
Phila. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 


It’s Easier to get the First Order 


than to keep a customer coming year in, year out. Does 
it mean anything to you that we have many customers 
who were with us when we started in business? 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF 


THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 
1019-21 Market St., Both ’Phones Phila., Pa. 
MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night ; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night ; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1433-55- 


OR RENT.—BUCK HILL FALLS COTTAGE, 


Reasonable Terms. 









15, 1903. 





BUCK HILL FALLS. 


** By woodland aisles and sylvan corridors, 
Where moss and tangled fern clothe all thy banks 
With softest green, and little fairy groves 
Of dainty maidenhair sway in the breeze.”’ 


—John Russell Hayes. 


HE Ninth month is a delightful time to visit Buck 
Hill, and last year we had more guests during that 
month than any other, except one, during the summer. 
The abundant rains have kept the 
green. 
of fall. 


country fresh and 
Already the golden-rod and asters are speaking 


In the Ninth month the rush and bustle of the busy 
summer wil] be over, most of the children will be in 
school, and there is ample room in Inn and overflow 
cottages. 

Several cottages are for rent for all or portions of the 
month at rates lower than for the mid-season. They are 
completely furnished, and fire wood is cheap. 
ticulars and terms on application 


Par- 


Several friends are planning late visits, and one party 
has rented a cottage for the last two weeks in Tenth 
month. The leaves will be well off by that time and the 
chestnuts down. 


Seventh-day, thé 8th instant, was high water mark at 
the Inn, with 282 guests for dinner. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


HE Peoples University, of Olympia, Wash., has for 
sale some very desirable residence property, im- 
proved and otherwise, in the capital city of the 

State of Washington It being endowment prop- 
erty a time sale, with annual interest will be acceptable. 
It also has some well located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. Al! these properties will be 


sold cheap and on easy terms. 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 


AND 


Summer Schools 
NAOMI PINES, PA. 


Write for further infor- 


New Assembly Inn, opens June 1, 1903. 


Overlooks lake three miles long, half mile wide. 400 
acresof Old Pines. Rowing, sailing, bathing. 2000 feet 
Elevation. Open fire places and blankets a necessity. 
Always cool. Wide verandas. Shady walks. Bible 
conference July 14-26. Summer schools July 27th to 
August 15th, faculty of twelve, including President 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, JOSEPH WALTON, etc. 


New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines. 


Write L. H. BEDELL, Manager, 
Naomi Pines, Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 


IRON FENCING 
FRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co. 
809 aster Street, Philad’s, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ 














PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY | 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM 


a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making#the price 


$1.50 per annum 


| 
| 
j 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
| 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we wi 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers 


Single copies, 5 cents 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
133 Sourn Twerrru Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BeGIn AT ANY TIME 


No 
WHEN IT 1S DESIRED 1 DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 


BE GIVEN We po not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT 


UPON ORDER OF SI JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
. Ambier, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


BSCRIBER 


ADVERTISING RATE For transient advertise FPICES : 


ments, 5 cents per lime. For | 


nger insertion reduced > 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


rates, which will be furnished upon application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y.F 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth ar 


. A. BUILDING, 
i Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. | WILLIAM TAYLOR 
*,* TeLePHone No. 1-33-55. Raid F re , 
tNEY-AT-LAW, 


Delaware county, 


Al 
Media 


rol 


Pennsylvania. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


GooD WorDs FOR —~X XXIII 


[go3 


Young Friends’ Review 


POETRY : THE Moss 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


FRIENDS AS EMANCIPATORS 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


FRIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSON 


Corinth and Ephesus 


EDITORIAL : Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 


months’ trial. 


25 cents for six 
Next Year's Conference 


Notes With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 


Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND FOR SAIPIPLE COPY. 


WOMEN’S CLOTH WALKING 
SKIRTS 


We mention three of our popular- 
| priced Walking Skirts that are as 
fine examples of women’s tailoring 
as are seen anywhere in Philadel- 
phia : 


. 518 
MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 


519 | 


SOCIETY NOTES, . 519 
AMONG 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MOUNTAINS 


(Concluded), 


WooODBROOKE SETTLEMENT FOR RELI- 





GIOUS STUDY, 
EDUCATIONAL, 
ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING, 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES, 


| Walking Skirts—of black mohair, and blue 

| mohair with white snowflake dots. The 
blue skirts are reduced from $7.50. 
The black skirts are about the most 
popular we have shown this summer, 
and we shall have no more after this 
lot is gone. The sale price is $5.00. 


| Walking Skirts—of gray and black mixed 
material; seven-gore, with full-flare ; 
flat stitched seams; half-inch strap- 
pings, designed very neatly at hips, 
giving astylish yoke effect ; same effect 
in strapping also at bottom of skirt— 
$6.50. 


Walking Skirts—of blue sicilian ; thirteen- 
gore, side plait effect, falling very 
gracefully around the bottom ; finished 


with a 24-inch hem ; a natty and per- 
fectly-shaped skirt— $7.50. 


LITERARY NOTES 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
NEWS NOTES, . 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF INTEREST 


FRIENDS, . 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
rr25 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert 


EDWARD T. BLACK > 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 


616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Please mention Frvenps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. Thuis ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committets having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at 15th and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1o a.m. to 12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College ; 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ School, 


FourtH anp West Streets, Wi_minGcton, Der, 


A day schoo! for both sexes, fitting for either college 
or business. Scientific, Latin-scientific 
Courses. Fourteen teachers 
Thorough instruction. Graduates entered on certificate 
in leading colleges. Fall term begins Ninth month (Sep- 
tember) 14th. For ijlustrated catalogue address 


HERSCHEL A. * ORRIS, A. M., Principal. 


and Classica! 
Excellent equipment 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STSy, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia: 


furnishes . a guarded education, and pre- 
ege 


pares for col EG KER 

. EUGENE BAKER, ail 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, \ Principals 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Princifai, 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits oF Botu Sexss, 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardivg and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorongh instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 


erms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 


For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 

XXXIII. 
Mittions have accepted Christ as their personal 
Saviour, but He still awaits acceptance as the Saviour 


of society. GULIELMA CROSFIELD. 


In Women's Yearly Meeting, London. 


THE MOSS. 
WHEN black despair beats down my wings, 
And Heavenly visions fade away, 


Lord, let me bend to common things— 
The tasks of every day. 


As when the Aurora is denied 
And blinding blizzards round him beat, 
The Savoyard stoops and takes for guide 
The moss beneath his feet. 
WILLIAM CANTON. 


FRIENDS AS EMANCIPATORS.’ 


To speak of Friends as emancipators brings at once 
to our minds a recollection of the work of John Wool- 
man in influencing Friends against holding slaves, the 
testimony against human bondage subsequently 
borne by our Society, and the support given by 
Friends to the movement which led to the abolition 
of slavery. The work was noble, worthy of remem- 
brance, and the earnest, concerned endeavor is 
worthy of our imitation. That work is finished, and 
“we thankfully rejoice that property in man is no 
longer recognized by the laws of our country.” 

But there is another direction in which Friends 
were emancipators, and in which they can be emanci- 
pators. It is a work no less worthy of earnest, con- 
cerned endeavor than that for the emancipation of 
the slave and for the amelioration of the condition of 
the free negro. This work is the liberation of 
thought, reason, conscience and spirit from whatever 
restrains them from attaining their best estate. 

It is sometimes said that the Society of Friends 
has ceased to grow, that its work is done, and that it 
is only perpetuated by its inertia, by its push out of 
the seventeenth century which has lasted until now. 
I believe it would be good for Friends to believe that 
the work of Friends is done—in a sense. I have no 
confidence in that conception of Friendly work which 
consists in glorifying the past work of our Society, 
and in thinking former achievement is more import- 
ant to us than what we are doing or can do now, or 
that the lives of the noble dead are of more moment 
to us than what we should be or can be now. The 
work of the early Friends is done; peace be to its 


' Read at a meeting under the care of New York Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, held on the day 
of Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, Long Island, Seventh month 2sth. 


memory. The work Friends have to do is as new as 
ever, and only just beginning. In certain lines of 
thought and activity we are, I believe, only just com- 
mencing to feel and understand what our tenets and 
testimonies really mean, and if we can only learn bet- 
ter to appreciate them, to teach them, and, if neces- 
sary, to preach them, we shall find work to do that is 
almost dismaying in its magnitude. 

If “liberal” means to be free to think clearly, 
with the mind and spirit liberated from the chains of 
dead custom and the letter of tradition which killeth, 
then Friends certainly started on the road to be lib- 
erals, to be emancipated, to be emancipators. The 
early Friends did not desire to escape from religion. 
They were pious in a sense and to a degree rare to 
find in the present day. They expressed their 
thought in a religious, even theological, manner, 
which almost seems to require in us a special training 
to accept now; yet it held a meaning modern and use- 
ful for us. The founders of the Society were not 
ignorant of the freedom given by their faith. The 
words “ Freedom” and “ Liberty” were frequently 
on their tongues, and to obtain the highest liberty 
was their ardent desire. While the churches urged 
conformity to creed, custom and ceremony, Friends 
upheld the freedom of the conscience to follow what 
seemed good. William Penn, in a tract entitled, “A 
Brief Examination of Liberty Spiritual,” refers to 
“ Liberty, one of the most glorious words and things 
in this world, but little understood, and frequently 
abused ‘by many.” 

“Tt has already been shown in relating the experi- 
ence of George Fox,” says Samuel M. Janney, “ that 
the great fundamental principle of Friends is the im- 
mediate teaching of the Holy Spirit, the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus which makes free from 
the law of sin and death.” 

That is the theological statement of the main doc- 
trine of Friends; it is intelligible to us because of our 


training, but the religious thought, the deep meaning, 
are there. 


Friends have had the desire to get at the root of 
religion, and they have become radicals by treating 
with neglect the ceremonies and sacraments which do 
not save either from sin or its punishment, and by 
laying fast hold of the doctrine, symbolized under the 
form of a Universal Saving Light, of a spiritual con- 
dition, an inward character, which will save from sin 
itself rather than from punishment. This belief of 
ours has emancipated Friends from believing that 
God is a being who may be served by ceremonies or 
set forms, or that man is a being who may be saved 
from torment by dogmas or priests. Friends hold 


that the good impulses from within, the spirit in which 
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one acts, are the important thing. George Fox said 
to a priest who offered to him a form for a prayer: 

“Tf thou wouldst have me pray for thee by a form 
of words, is not that to deny the apostles’ doctrine 
and practice of praying by the spirit as it gave tongue 
and utterance.” This was the theological reason, 
but what a liberation it was from a set formality, and 
what an encouragement it was to personal thought 
and feeling, to human development. 

“ Serving God,” said William Penn, “ people gen- 
erally confine to the acts of public and private wor- 
ship. But if we consider that God is an Infinite 
Spirit, and as such everywhere, and that he will be 
worshiped in spirit and in truth, we shall see the 
shortness of such a notion. For serving God con- 
cerns the frame of our spirits in the whole course of 
our lives; in every occasion we have, in which we 
show our love to his law.” 

As the belief in the sufficiency of the inward serv- 
ing light liberated Friends from belief in the efficacy 
of sacraments, so the belief in the universality of that 
light freed them from intolerance of the sincere views 
of other conscientious Christian people. It pre- 
vented our considering ourselves as the only instru- 
ment for the promulgation of truth. It gives an en- 
larged view of other religions. It makes us re- 
ligious “ citizens of the world.” It frees from narrow 
thought, it should even take us out of a narrow con- 
ception of the religion called Christian, and permit 
us to believe that the vital principle that leads men 
towards right living is not limited to Christian sects; 
that, if I may use the expression, God is the Father of 
all his children; that whatever privileges, powers and 
faculties are possessed by Christians are possessed by 
others, and that whether a man be Christian, Jew 
or pagan, if he does righteously he will receive his re- 
ward. 

“For as hence it well follows,” says Barclay, 
“that some of the old philosophers might have been 
saved, so also may some who, by providence cast into 
those remote parts of the world where knowledge of 
the history is wanting, be made partakers of the di- 
vine mystery, if they receive and resist not that grace 
and manifestation whereof is given to each man to 
profit withal.” 

There is another emancipation upheld by certain 
of our testimonies, and that emancipation makes for 
lowly living and high thinking. We know that lives 
of lowest thoughts and ideals are lives which lead to 
death, the death in life, the death of the spirit, the 
death of love, joy and peace of mind. We also know 
that the life occupied in the pursuit of pleasure for 
pleasure’s sake does not get the most happiness out of 
life. We know and appreciate that that life is not of 
finest texture which is composed solely of butterfly 
fashion and frivolity, or occupied in seeking the mer- 
riment forced from desire to escape from ennui, from 
one’s self, poor substitute for the natural joy of cheer- 
ful hearts. 

We know and appreciate, and in some moments 
long to imitate those who have fled from society to 
solitude. We delight in the character of John Bur- 


roughs, in imagination live with Thoreau at Walden, 
go a-fishing with Isaac Walton, or learn the secrets 
of “ Little Rivers” with Henry van Dyke. We re- 
alize the connection between love of nature and spirit- 
ual culture, that 
‘« The world is too much with us ; late and soon 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers,’ 
and we love to talk and dream about the simple life. 
Yet the rush of social engagements endangers our 
love of ferny woods and babbling brooks, of the song 
of birds, the hum of bees, and the longing to learn 
‘*« What oracle 

Is in the pine-tree’s organ swell, 

What may the wind's low burden be, 

The meaning of the moaning sea, 

The hieroglyphics of the stars, 

Or clouded sunset’s crimson bars."’ 
At other times we remember that work, honest, 
strengthening work, is necessary and better for spir- 
itual growth than the life of idleness and wasted op- 
portunities, and we strive to do our each day’s best in 
our business, in our homes, in our charities and in our 
churches. We consider that that life is well lived 
which is spent in thinking high, living simply, doing 
nobly, all its days. Freedom and encouragement for 
such living is found in the testimony of Friends in 
favor of moderation, simplicity and plainness of 
speech, behavior and apparel, and a present example 
of it in the unadorned beauty of our meeting house. 

The spirit of Quakerism is to tear off externals, 
and get at the substance of things, to get into living 
relationship with that which is good for man to know 
and be, with that which we may call religion. “ Let 
us not Cozen ourselves with the Shells and Husks of 
things,” said Penn. “Nor prefer Form to Power, 
nor Shadows to Substance. Pictures of Bread will 
not satisfie Hunger, nor those of Devotion please 
God.” 

In the church our Society has discarded cere- 
mony, saying that the essence of religion is not in the 
outward form, but in the inward spirit. In its the- 
ology it has rejected the dogmas, and emancipated 
from the bonds of creeds; it is likewise released from 
controversies as to the Trinity or Unity of God. the 
divinity or humanity of Jesus, the proper manner of 
baptism, and the nature and efficacy of any outward 
forms or sacraments. It maintains the nearness of 
man to those powers and influences which we call 
God; it upholds the brotherhood, the dignity, 
the divinity of man, and leaves to each indi- 
vidual—no, more emphatic than that—it main- 
tains the right and duty of each individual to 
seek his own best conceptions of that divinity and hu- 
manity, and of right, of duty, of motive and incentive, 
and that in so seeking he shall be untrammeled by 
priest or council, and be without fear of anathema, 
save that which he finds in his own soul. In daily life 
it protests against the chains of fashion, against the 
outward show, the pomp and parade and ceremony. 
Its teaching is for simple dress, for true thoughts and 
plain speech, for quiet homelike homes. .It would, 
if it could, emancipate man from the thraldom of 
creeds, from the formality of ceremonialism, from the 
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bonds of dogmas, from the slavery of social pre- 
tenses, and lead man to see the real joy of life, the life 
that bears simplicity and truthfulness, that delights 
in the beauty and goodness about us, that loves un- 
selfish work. Is the world ready to accept this right 
now? Is the work all done? Are we able now to 
fold our hands and say of the work, “ It is finished ?” 
Is it not, rather, true that the work is so great—and 
the laborers are few? Shall we say, on the other 
hand, the task is too great, for we are feeble folk, 
therefore we shall cease to work? Nay, verily. Each 
one who learns the better, kinder, happier way of 
life, to him it is gain, and happy are they who help to 
point the way, even to one, or two, or three. 

If it he better to believe that human character and 
righteousness, instead of forms and creeds are the 
concern of religion, let us teach and preach the eman- 
cipation of those in captivity to ceremonialism. 


If it be better to believe that the power that works 
in man for righteousness is a surer guide than creed 
or synod, let us teach and preach deliverance of the 
spirit from the influence of creed and synod. 

If it be better to love quiet, homely joys rather 
than empty parade and shows, let us teach and preach 
freedom from show and pretense. 

If it be better to think and speak no evil, let us 
teach and preach emancipation from unjust, unkind, 
unloving thoughts and acts. 

Gentleness, kindness, love, not occasionally, but at 
all times to all people, liberty to seek the best, free- 
dom from trammels to the Spirit; these things, I be- 
lieve, are of the essence of Quaker Christianity. If 
these things are needed by the world then the world 
needs more Quakerism. If they are not yet fully ac- 
cepted by the world then there is still work for 
Friends. 

One, and he counted then for but one, once sat 
where men were taught. A book was handed to him, 
and he opened the book and read aloud at the place 
where it was written: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; 
he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised; 
to preach the acceptable year of our Lord.” 


In that distant day when Friends have done all 
their share in bringing the world to knowledge of this 
gospel of the spirit, in the day when all the world is 
liberated from captivity to falsehood, shams and 
shows, when all the world follows after truth and 
righteousness, then and then only may Friends close 
the book and say as was said formerly: 


“This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 


Arid, perchance, may add: “ Now, O Spirit of Truth, 
let thy servant depart in peace.” 


Henry M. HAvILAnp. 


WHOEVER can administer what he possesses has 
enough.—[ Goethe. } 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 


SIDNEY AND BEaTRICE WEsB, the English authori- 
ties on trade unionism, begin their work, “ The His- 
tory of Trade Unionism,” with this definition: “A 
trade union . . . is a continuous association of wage- 
earners for the purpose of maintaining or improving 
the conditions of their employment.” 

Given this definition it may be assumed that there 
is more than one road which may be thought to lead 
to this Rome of unionism, the maintenance or im- 
provement of the conditions of employment. In fact, 
this is true. The same authors, in their “ Industrial 
Democracy,” name three main roads along which 
trade unionism has traveled, the method of mutual in- 
surance, that of legal enactment, and that of collec- 
tive bargaining. It would appear, however, that 
from the very terms of their definition of a trade 
union, it follows that mutual insurance must be ruled 
out as not a primary function, but a secondary one, 
and looking to a by-end. Mutual insurance, in other 
words, has nothing to do with the maintenance or im- 
provement of the conditions of employment. It ac- 
cepts these conditions as they are, and adapting it- 
self to them, seeks to better the condition of the 
workingman in certain respects, within the limits, so 
set, to insure him against sickness, accident or death 
in the given conditions of employment. 

There remain two functions of the trade union— 
those of legal enactment and collective bargaining. 
As its name indicates, the first of these consists in a 
recourse on the part of organized labor directly to 
the law-making powers in order to bring about de- 
sired regulative legislation; for instance, as to hours 
of work, the sanitary condition of factories, the em- 
ployment of child labor, etc. This is beyond ques- 
tion an important form of trade union activity, and 
legal enactment in the past has done much toward the 
betterment of the conditions under which men labor, 
but it is doubtful how far it can, or should be, relied 
upon. The sentiment of English-speaking peoples 
is generally against any considerable body of such 
regulative legislation as subversive of liberty. Un- 
derlying any such objection, however, is the funda- 
mental one that all regulation by law of the condi- 
tions of employment and of the relations of employer 
and employed, is, in common with all law, only a sur- 
face thing, an imposition from without. The volun- 
tary maintenance of right relations between man and 
man make regulative law useless. Therefore we 
must look deeper for the really vital processes of 
trade unionism, as it is to-day, and so looking, we 
find these processes to be those of collective bar- 
gaining. 

The term, collective bargaining, is not yet in com- 
mon use, but is rapidly gaining in favor. It probably 
originated with Beatrice Webb, and first appeared in 
a work of hers in 1891, being used over against the 
phrase, “individual bargaining,” which had been 
used by a previous writer. “The Report of the In- 


dustrial Commission,” Vol. XVII., defines collective 
bargaining as that process “by which the general 
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terms of the labor contract itself, whether the con- 
tract be written or oral, are determined by negotia- 
tion directly between employers or employers’ asso- 
ciations and organized workingmen.” It thus dis- 
tinguishes collective bargaining from concilfation, 
which it finds to be “the settlement, by the parties 
directly, of minor disputes, as to interpretation of the 
terms of the labor contract.” It would seem, how- 
ever, that a better method is that which treats of both 
general and detail or interpretive negotiations under 
the one head of collective bargaining, thus making 
conciliation one phase of the larger whole. 

It will thus be seen that collective bargaining is 
the great reason for being of trade unionism as it ex- 
ists to-day; its aims, in fact, are identical with those 
of unionism. It is the basis of all relations between 
employer and employed, and thus of the whole vast 
fabric of modern industrialism. 

Having suggested its importance, what is its 
method and what does it accomplish? Take an un- 
organized trade, for instance. Each individual 
workman at first makes a strictly individual bargain 
with the employer for the sale of his labor. But a 
change comes when a group of workmen forms and 
sends representatives to treat with the employer on 
behalf of the group as a whole. The single stick has 
suddenly become a bundle, and cannot easily, if at all, 
be broken. Thus, instead of the employer making a 
series of separate contracts, he makes only one, the 
representatives of the group acting for it and pledging 
its ratification of the agreement so entered upon. 
This is the simplest form of collective bargaining. 
It is a product of evolution, the machine, so to speak, 
applied to the production and distribution of labor. 

The chief advantages will be seen at once. Sup- 
pose each man had been dealt with individually. It is 
likely that some would have felt driven to take the 
work at a very low price in order to live. Or, again, 
others of exceptional deftness or endurance in case 
the work was piecework, might feel themselves able 
to earn a good wage at a piecework rate on which the 
ordinary worker could not live. By the method of 
collective bargaining the employer is prevented from 
taking advantage in this way, and for his part is en- 
abled to make one contract where he might otherwise 
have to make hundreds or thousands. 

The same principle holds throughout, from the 
improvised “shop club” in England, through all the 
more or less formal stages of trade unionism, to the 
international union. In the instance we have given 
the ruinous competition between individual workmen 
in a single shop is eliminated. The shop is still-sub- 
ject to competition, to under-cutting, on the part of 
all other shops of the same sort in the same town. 
Here helps in the trade union of the town, a more 
differentiated machinery, making a higher stage. It 
seeks to eliminate ruinous competition in the buying 
and selling of labor, and the products of labor be- 
tween shop and shop, employer and employer. The 
building trades are characteristic of this stage, in that 


with them competition is usually confined to one 
town. 
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The next stage above that of the local union is the 
national union, which in the same way seeks to elimi- 
nate all local conditions, to minimize all local gluts 
or contractions of the labor market. And, of course, 
the logical successor of this is the international union. 

Both in this country and England a great deal otf 
collective bargaining is still carried on in a more or 
less amateur and haphazard fashion, although the 
situation in this respect in England is much better 
than with us, owing to the more matured and compact 
character of trade unionism there. It is apparent 
from the very nature of things that for the highest 
development of this all-important function the first 
and imperative necessity is for a permanent, definite 
and differentiated machinery. The more formal and 
studied the methods of collective bargaining become 
on the part of labor, the more respect will they com- 
mand in the eyes of employers. And it follows per- 
fectly logically that this specialized machinery for col- 
lective bargaining should be employed by both sides. 
Employers, it is now being insisted upon by students 
of the subject, should, aside from their present forms 
of organization, unite with this end primarily in view. 
We find men like Herman Justi, who is commissioner 
of just such an organization of employers, the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association, maintaining that the 
employers are far behind the men in this respect. He 
holds that the present organizations of capital are 
not adapted to treatment with organized labor, and 
that a new basis and equipment is necessary. 

On the trade union side of collective bargaining 
machinery there is one fundamental distinction to be 
reckoned with, a distinction which follows the cleav- 
age we have already noticed between collective bar- 
gaining proper and that phase of it which is usually 
known as conciliation. Collective bargaining in its 
narrow sense has to do only with the initial agreement 
as to the general terms of the labor contract. The 
exigencies of the case here seem to demand on the 
part of the workingmen a committee of practical men 
large enough to be fully representative. But the 
situation is entirely different when questions of the in- 
terpretation of an existing agreement are to be con- 
sidered. In the piecework trades, especially, there 
are almost endless adjustments necessary, questions 
as in the boot and shoe trade, for instance, respecting 
the classification of the ever-changing patterns, etc. 
Here the questions are those of bare fact, and the as- 
certainment and handling of facts should attain as 
nearly as possible to scientific accuracy. For this 
kind of work S. and B. Webb hold that a joint com- 
mittee of employers and employees is cumbersome 
and inefficient, and they therefore advocate the em- 
ployment of paid experts. This solution has proved 
very successful in the case of the Lancashire (Eng- 
land) cotton trade. The trade unions and the em- 
ployers there not only respectively employ paid ex- 
perts, but the former secure such experts by competi- 
tive examination. Indeed, the Webbs record that in 
Great Britain in 1897 the most powerful unions, com- 
prising over a third of the whole trade union member- 
ship, did the bulk of their conciliatory and even other 
bargaining through salaried experts. 
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The “ orthodox” method, however, both in this 
country and England is still that which has been advo- 
cated for thirty or thirty-five years, the joint com- 
mittee of equal members of representative employers 
and employees, with or without an impartial chair- 
man or umpire. As we have said, this seems on the 
whole the best means of bringing about a new gen- 
eral agreement, but although it has been tried very 
elaborately and imposingly in England it has uni- 
formly collapsed when questions of detail adjustment 
have been brought into court. And one further 
qualification is necessary, even as to its efficiency in 
general bargaining. Majority rule should never be 
attempted in such a joint committee. Party lines are 
bound to be strictly maintained, and a deadlock ensue 
if each individual employer or workingman knows 
that a change of front on his part means a lost case 
for his fellows. The only way is to thresh out differ- 
ences until there is complete or practical unanimity. 


The great desideratum of trade unionism is to 
control the whole output of labor. So long as this is 
impossible collective bargaining can, of course, not 
reach its logical development. The great question is 
always one of the proper means to be used in gaining 
this end. The compulsion lurking in the so-called 
voluntary agreements governing a whole trade is 
pointed out. It is declared that frequently the union 
members constitute but a small minority, and that 
their assumption of right to bargain with an em- 
ployer, and thus to fix the terms under which all must 
sell their labor is tyranny. It seems clear, however, 
that the labor union, whatever may be its present im- 
perfections, is in the way of progress, and that the 
part of public spirit is with it. The champions of 
progress must for a time have the great mass against 
them. And if the unionists are in the majority it is 
impossible to make common arrangements for any 
considerable number of men without running counter 
to the desires of some. The wider the range of the 
common rule, and the more perfect the machinery 
for its application, the larger may be the minority 
which finds itself compelled to accept conditions in 
which it has refused to have a hand, or, having a 
hand, has been beaten by force of numbers. This is 
the common characteristic of democracy, and may 
be criticized as such, but not as peculiar to trade 
unions. 

Finally, as to the future of collective bargaining, 
the Webbs hold that with its always impending possi- 
bility of deadlock and strikes it will be interfered with 
from-time to time, and superseded by some form of 
compulsory arbitration—that is to say, by the fruits of 
that other method we have noticed, legal enactment. 
This, however, is by no means self-evident, and it 
seems easier, as we have said, to believe that collec- 
tive bargaining is that trade union function which 
above all others has the future before it. 

SAMUEL CHARLES SPAULDING. 
Laconia, N. H. 


Our opportunities are the voice of God.—[Out- 
look. ] 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 30. 
CORINTH AND EPHESUS. 
GOLDEN TEext.—Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 


how he himself said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.—Acts, xx., 35. 


Before study of Lesson read Acts, xviii., 24-28 ; xix., I-12; 
I. Corinthians, iii., 1-9. 

CoRINTH was a great and important city. It wasa 
Roman colony, which gave it considerable freedom; 
it was situated on the narrow isthmus connecting the 
Peloponnesus with the mainland of Greece, and 
therefore in the direct route from Asia to Rome. It 
had, therefore, great advantages for trade and at- 
tracted merchants of every race—Greeks, Romans, 
Jews and other Orientals. It was a great intellectual 
center also; its schools of philosophy were celebrated 
and brilliant. But philosophy was of that degenerate 
type called sophism. “ The average teacher of Cor- 
inth had that idea of the duty of a professor of instruc- 
tion which is entertained and frankly avowed by some 
journalists of the present day respecting the profes- 
sion of journalism. . . . They said, we give the peo- 
ple what the people want ” (Abbott). The teaching 
had therefore no conviction, no sincerity. A deep- 
seated skepticism was the common attitude of mind. 
And this unfaith extended to morals as well as to the 
sphere of mind. Corinth was a grossly immoral city. 
Every form of vice flourished unrebuked. Popular 
religion had nothing to do with conduct. The high- 
est reach of the religions which did command the faith 
of a few was Stoicism, whose disciples at least sought 
self-control and believed in the rule of law in the 
world. Stoicism was an elevated and noble protest 
against the laxity and unreason of the time. But it 
was cold and unsympathetic, and never took hold on 
the masses. Judaism was the only refuge for those 
who felt deeply the presence of God in the world and 
felt it a power that made for purity and truth; and 
Judaism as so often remarked was hedged about by 
the law. So it is no wonder that Paul’s gospel found 
its way into the hearts of many. It even met Stoicism 
on its own ground, and surpassed it; for in the place 
of calm endurance of trial the Christian substituted 
an enthusiastic acceptance of it, and a triumphant 
rising above it. Paul says he determined here at 
Corinth to “ know only Christ and him crucified.” He 
would lay aside for the time the emphasis on the im- 
pending Messianic kingdom and keep to the front the 
personality of the suffering Saviour of men from their 
sins. All that is noble in man rises to greet a great 
soul bearing witness to great truth and faithful unto 
death; and in the midst of the sordid atmosphere, 
heavy with vice, of the Greek metropolis, the story of 
Jesus struck like an electric flash, burning out the evil 
and giving renewed life to those about to perish. In 
the year and a half of Paul’s residence there his teach- 
ing took firm root, and he was able to leave it with a 
reasonable assurance of healthy growth. Other fields 
needed his strength also. With Priscilla and Aquila, 
his co-workers, he went over to Ephesus, and thence, 
leaving his companions, he returned to Antioch after 
a brief visit to Jerusalem. 


( Continued on page 519.) 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 

NEXT YEAR’S CONFERENCE. 
ALREADY the thought of the Central Committee is 
earnestly turned toward the arrangements for the 
next biennial conference which has become so essen- 
tial a part of the interests of Friends. The committee 
soon to meet must determine upon a place of meet- 
ing; whether to select a numerical or a geographical 
center of Quakerdom, and what weight to give to 
the probability of good material accommodation. 
They must decide whether the elimination of business 
matters, and the substitution of papers and discus- 
sions is a wise course to continue. They must also 
consider whether the section plan employed at Asbury 
Park serves the largest number of interests, and 
whether it is most helpful to employ trained special- 
ists, outside our ranks, if need be, to instruct us, or 
to call to the aid of the program only our own mem- 
bers. 

These leading questions and many minor matters 
must engage the attention of the committee soon to 
meet at Salem, Ohio. Not only the committee, but 
the rank and file of the membership should be inter- 
ested in these matters, which may have an important 
bearing on our future. 

Since enthusiasm is generated in masses, but 
transmuted into energy through individual effort, it 
would seem reasonable that the best interests of the 
Society would be served by fixing a location where 
the most widely-scattered individual membership 
would assemble. 

Material comforts are not the highest aims to be 
sought, but minds work with clearer action and kind- 
lier purpose, and spirits more easily maintain their 
highest levels, when the bodies in which they abide 
are well housed and fed, so the conference ought nat- 
urally to locate amidst comfortable surroundings. 

It is a generally accepted view that the First-day 
School workers want instruction from those more 
skillful than themselves. Smaller gatherings afford 
them-the requisite opportunities for conference. 

It seems also that those who work in philanthropic 
fields need enlightenment as to needs and ways and 


means, if the scope of their actual service is to be.wid- 
ened. It is luxurious philanthropy to get together 
and talk things over and wait for the next conference 
to do it again. We need every possible stimulus 
toward intelligently directed effort. If we can get 
the best instruction in these departments within our 
own borders, by all means let us seek it there; if not, 
turn for it where it may be found. The ample time 
given to discussion of all subjects, and the selection of 
representative members to handle all distinctively re- 
ligious subjects, together with the extended com- 
mittee service demanded, affords our own member- 
ship so ample a field for active participation, that 
there need be no fear of not calling our own forces 
into action sufficiently. 


THE address on ‘‘ Views and Testimonies of Friends,”’ 
delivered by Isaac H. Hillborn, ‘‘at a meeting of Friends 
and others, held in Girard Avenue Meeting House, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Membership of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia,’’ Twelfth month 3, 1902, 
has been published in a neat pamphlet by the Friends’ Book 
Association of Philadelphia. It is four by five and one-half 
inches, and contains 24 pages of reading matter. It is full 
and clear in its statements and deserves a wide circulation. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting ordered 3,500 copies for free 
distribution ; these may be obtained through any member of 
the Representative Committee. The pamphlet may also be 
had of the Friends’ Book Association for five cents a copy. 


‘« STRIKES,’’ said William Pember Reeves, author of the 
New Zealand Arbitration Law, ‘‘ have done a great deal of 
good, but strikes are war. War isaclumsy and barbarous way 
of settling differences between nationalities, and strikes are the 
most clumsy and barbarous way I know of settling industrial 
difficulties." He also said in another connection, ‘If 
strikes are put down there must grow up hand and hand with 
the suppression a system of dealing with the grievances, 
the misunderstandings, the restlessness that have caused 
them.’’ Another South Sea statesman, Attorney-General B. 
R. Wise of New South Wales, said, ‘‘ Trade unions have 
reached the limit of their usefulness ; they should be more 
than a mere menace, they need to be turned into an 
instrument of construction.’’ 

A close observer of the signs of the times cannot but feel 
that this side of trade unionism is cropping out more and 
more, in spite of the crude and barbarous features of the 
movement. It is this phase of the subject that is treated in 
three articles which it is proposed to publish in the INTELLI- 
GENCER. The first, on ‘‘ Collective Bargaining,’’ appears in 
this issue and will be followed by a sketch of the history and 
present status of industrial arbitration and conciliation, and 
that by an account of the provisions and workings of the 
Arbitration Laws in New Zealand and some of the Australian 
states. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has written a letter to Governor 
Durbin of Indiana, thanking him for having vindicated the 
majesty of the law by his recent action in reference to lynch- 


ing. His straightforward utterances should strengthen the 
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conviction of thoughtful citizens, that ‘‘mob violence is 
simply one form of anarchy, and anarchy is now, as it always 
has been, the handmaiden and forerunner of tyranny.’’ 
Aside from the wrong done by depriving any citizen of the 
fundamental right to be heard in his own defense, the Presi- 
dent points out the degradation to the community resulting 
from these lawless outbreaks. His letter concludes as 
follows : 

‘« The nation, like the individual, cannot commit a crime 
with impunity. If we are guilty of lawlessness and brutal 
violence, whether our guilt consists in active participation 
therein or in mere connivance and encouragement, we shall 
assuredly suffer later on because of what we have done. 
The corner-stone of this Republic, as of all free governments, 
is respect for and obedience to the law. Where we permit 
the law to be defied or evaded, whether by rich man or by 
poor man, by black man or white, we are by just so much 
weakening the bonds of our civilization and increasing the 
chances of its overthrow, and the substitution therefor of a 
system in which there shall be violent alternations of anarchy 
and tyranny.”’ 

Governor Terrill, of Georgia, has written an endorsement 
of President Roosevelt's views. He says that the laws of 
Georgia have been so amended as to secure speedy trials for 
accused criminals and adds this pertinent comment: ‘‘It is 
interesting in this connection to note that the number of 
lynchings in the North and Northwest of late has brought 
forth such an expression from the President, while the 
number of them in the South has been so few within the same 
period as to attract little or no attention."’ 


MARRIAGES. 


TOWNSEND—PAXSON.—At Girard Avenue Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, under the care of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Sixth month 30th, 1903, Arthur P. 
Townsend, son of Wilson H. and Clara T. Townsend, of 
Philadelphia, to Marion .Emeline Paxson, daughter of 
Catharine P. and the late W. Rodman Paxson, of Lang- 
horne, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


HAMPTON.—At his home in Quakertown, New Jersey, 
Eighth month 7th, 1903, Morris Hampton, in the 87th year 
of his age. 

HOPKINS.—Very suddenly, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the evening of Eighth month 6th, 1903, Mary Brown 
Hopkins, daughter of Isaac Francis and Elizabeth A. Hopkins, 
in the 31st year of her age. She was formerly a member of 
Race Street Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

She possessed purity and sweetness of disposition in a 
marked degree, and as her young life advanced she deepened 
most beautifully in the things which make for eternal peace. 

RAYMOND.—At Highland Mills, Orange county, N. Y., 
on Fourth-day, Eighth month sth, 1903, Hannah Valentine, 
wife of John William Raymond, and daughter of the late 
Samuel T. and Anna K. Valentine, in her 38th year. 


SPENCER.—At her daughter's home, near Cardington, 
Ohio, Seventh month 15th, 1903, Phebe Spencer, eldest 
daughter of Robert and Edith Mosher, aged 80 years. Her 
husband, William F. Spencer, preceded her fifteen years. 
They were both members of Green Plain Monthly Meeting. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
FRIENDS will note in ‘‘ Calendar of Events of Interest to 
Friends’’ the correction in regard to Duanesburg Half- 
Yearly Meeting. The change from Quarterly Meeting to 
half-yearly, and time of holding from the 24th to 17th had 


not yet been noted in Friends’ almanac— hence our mistake. 
While the business session of the Half Yearly Meeting is on 
Second-day the 17th, the meetings really cover three days, 
beginning with the meeting of Ministers and Elders on 
Seventh-day the 15th and including the public meetings for 
worship on First-day the 16th. 


A Friend writes of Westbury Quarterly Meeting held at 
Westbury, Long Island, Seventh month 25th, ‘‘We hada 
pleasant quarterly meeting out there, fine and sunshiny 
weather and a good company. Joel Borton was with us.’’ 
In the afternoon the committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles of New York Yearly Meeting attended an 
appointed public meeting at which Henry M. Haviland of 
New York read a paper on ‘‘ Friends as Emancipators*’ which 
is published in full in this week's issue of the 
INTELLIGENCER. 


Amesbury Meeting, Mass., has two time-honored Friends 
who are still punctual in their attendance of meeting— 
Gertrude W. Cartland, a minister, and cousin of John G. 
Whittier, aged 82, and Mary Alice Brown, aged 82, also an 
early associate of the poet.— [American Friend. } 

A Friend in San Francisco writes that Alfred Cook, of 
England, visited California Yearly Meeting, held at Whittier 
in Sixth month, and spoke. He also attended several other 
meetings on the Pacific coast. R. Esther Smith has returned 
to the care of the Sunshine Work in San Francisco after a 
two months’ absence. During her vacation she attended 
California Yearly Meeting and many individual] meetings in 
Southern California, and also the State Convention of Chris- 
tian Endeavor workers. 
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Soon the mission field again claimed the tireless 
apostle. He revisited the Galatian churches, and 
went on to Ephesus, where, in pursuance of his Cor- 
inthian plan, he settled down for a long stay. This 
so-called “third journey ” is marked throughout by 
the general collection taken up by Paul and his asso- 
ciates for the mother church in Jerusalem. Contri- 
butions seem to have been received in Galatia, the 
coast cities of Asia, Macedonia and Corinth. At 
Ephesus the church prospered. During Paul’s ab- 
sence there had appeared in the little congregation 
one Apollos, who showed considerable power in the 
ministry, though not fully instructed in the Christian 
faith. Priscilla and Aquila, as faithful elders, took 
him in hand and taught him more fully the message 
of the gospel, after which he went over to assist the 
church at Corinth. He won immediate popularity 
among some, and without his connivance there grew 
up among the Corinthians serious factional differ- 
ences, some claiming to be Paul’s followers, others 
to belong to the party of Apollos, and still others with 
affected superiority to be of the Christ party. More- 
over, the lax moral tone of Corinth had invaded the 
church, and there were some gross cases of licentious- 
ness within it. These facts came to Paul at Ephesus, 
where he was carrying on extensive mission work, 
both in the city and in accessible portions of Asia 
Minor. He was much distressed by the conditions 
of the Corinthian Church, and dispatched a letter (I. 
Cor.) as their spiritual father, giving earnest advice 
and admonition. In it he deals with six topics (Ab- 
bott): 
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(1) The spiritual basis of knowledge. 

(2) The factions in the church, which he exhorts 
to unity. : 

(3) The immoralities above referred to. He in- 
sists that the wrong-doers must be expelled from the 
church. 

. (4) Answers certain questions which have been 
addressed to him by the church. 

(5) Discusses the question of spiritual gifts. 

(6) Immortality and the resurrection. 

Some of these subjects will be taken up in the next 
quarter in studying Paul’s teaching. Let us note for 
the present that the letter probably resulted, at least 
temporarily, in intensifying the dissensions, and, final- 
ly, in all probability, in driving out the so-called 
“ Judaizers ” who had seized the opportunity to op- 
pose Paul. It is likely that Paul followed up this let- 
ter by another and very severe one, for his references 
in II. Cor., i., 15 to ii., 11; vii., 8-13, to a severe and 
painful letter hardly apply to I. Corinthians. Mean- 
time, he had aroused antagonisms in Ephesus which 
resulted in riots and fresh dangers. 























































































































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AMONG THE PENNSYLVANIA MOUNTAINS. 
( Concluded from last week.) 
IMPRESSED by the preceding reflections, we turn our 
attention to the beautiful gap that breaks the con- 
tinuity of the Line Mountain, toward which the 
waters of the Mahanoy Creek, issuing from the south- 
ern part of the valley, are flowing. The charms of 
nature seem vainly bestowed on this creek. It winds 
through lowland and meadow, often between banks 
finely bordered with trees, then it is lost in the 
shadow of wooded heights, then out in the open space 
it reflects broad gleams of sunshine, but its appear- 
ance is black and stygian, being heavily charged with 
sediment from culm banks and water from the mines. 
These are derived from the coal operations neighbor- 
ing Mahanoy City, Ashland and other towns, and find 
their way to this stream, as it passes the above-named 
places, before entering Northumberland County. Our 
next move was to cross the creek and follow its wan- 
dering course, skirting the Line Mountain to Dorn- 
sife. This little hamlet, with its neat railroad station, 
is cooped up in a romantic situation. The mountain 
at its back, the gap close by, and westward high emi- 
nences, densely wooded and broken into irregularity, 
with hollows furrowing their sides ; in front across the 
creek, openings through the trees reveal the lovely 
rolling plain of well-kept farm land, reaching clear 
cut to the forest line along the base of the mountain, 
northward. This elevation of earth and rock is seen 
extending with even crest and regular outline, robed 
in a garb of greenness, brightening in the sunlight as 
if enjoying the repose of nature. Without more ado, 
we made our exit through the gap to view the region 
beyond, which might be represented as a triangle hav- 
ing the Susquehanna River as a base, with the Line 
Mountain as one side, and a section of the south- 
ern boundary of the county as the other. It formed 
the original township of Mahanoy, but it has been 
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sub-divided, and now constitutes the five southern 
townships of our county. The first object that 
catches the eye, south of the mountain, is a three- 
story brick flouring mill. Beyond this, a narrow 
tract of lowland, consisting for the most part of bright 
little meadows, borders the creek. Outside of this, 
there is rising ground on either hand, which confines 
the valley to the width of twenty or thirty rods. Hav- 
ing the choice of roads, we took the one to the left, 
up the ascent, leading to Pottsville, and soon found 
ourselves encompassed by deep woods. Traveling 
some two miles, with the forest apparently continu- 
ous, it was determined to go no further in this direc- 
tion. But before abandoning this silvan way, we 
utilized a comfortable open spot in the shade, and 
made it serve the purpose of a wayside inn, refresh- 
ing ourselves and horse. Emerging from these wilds, 
we saw on the opposite side, westward, a swell of land 
variegated with fields and orchards. Naturally, we 
turned our course towards it. Then crossing the 
creek and passing up the slope ahead of us, we were 
enabled at length to reach the top, and a point of ob- 
servation was attained, which was all that could be 
desired. There are times when nature puts on her 
best appearance, while the glorious sun drives all 
traces of cloudy obscurity from the sky, lights up the 
varied scene, inspires the beholder with gladness, and 
seems to give life a new coloring. This sunny after- 
noon was such an occasion. Vast tracts of landscape 
stood out in bold relief, rendering prominent all their 
picturesque features. Even distant objects presented 
themselves with unusual distinctness. To the north, 
not far away, was the Line Mountain, thickly cov- 
ered with trees, whose abundant foliage showed no 
trace of October. This mountain is thrown some- 
what out of symmetry as it approaches the curve 
fronting the river. 

From our standpoint it appeared as though ab- 
‘ruptly ending, a little west of us, with a steep descent 
from a dizzy height. Two or three miles off could be 
seen the Susquehanna on its way towards Harris- 
burg, having banks lined with trees, and a large island 
in the midst. A barrier of blue mountains, eight or 
nine miles from us, seemed to dispute the passage of 
the river. The break through which it enters them 
could be discerned, but the view was closed: beyond. 
Over the river the eye took in broad reaches of Sny- 
der County. South and east, the surface is broken, 
and a high wooded ridge terminates the prospect. 
Roads extend in all directions over this region, whose 


‘* High hills and all wneven ways draw out the miles."’ 


We passed an old guide-post on the road leading 
south from the gap, which informs the wayfarer that 
the distance is sixty-three miles to Reading. This is 
a branch of the Tulpehocken road, a highway of some 
note in the annals of early road-making. It was laid 
out in 1768. The necessity of carrying supplies to 
Fort Augusta demanded a shorter and easier route 
than the one which had been pursued. It began at 
Reading, and keeping a general northwesterly course 
it passed Tulpehocken and Swatara, and on to the 
| forks of the Mahantango Creek. At this point it en- 
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tered the Mahanoy region, now comprised in North- 
umberland County. Thence, by way of Schwaben or 
Green Brier Creek, it reached a white oak on the 
bank of the Susquehanna, south of Line Mountain, 
nearly sixty-two miles from the place of beginning. 

It had this terminus, because those in authority 
deemed it not advisable to extend the road over lands 
which the Indians had not yet relinquished. So they 
kept in the territory south of the Line, or Mahanoy 
Mountain, which was included in the purchase of 
1749. No sooner was this highway opened than 
numbers of Germans taking advantage of it, came 
and took up land here. The increase of population 
was such that in 1775 a new township had to be set 
up, which was called Mahanoy. Three years later 
the Indian troubles broke out, but these people re- 
mained undisturbed, and quietly followed their peace- 
ful avocations. While the Tulpehocken road fur- 
nished an outlet for these inhabitants to convey the 
produce of their farms to the nearest market at Read- 
ing, it was found entirely inadequate as a means of 
reaching Fort Augusta. It was inconvenient, for one 
thing, as it did not do away with the passage up the 
river, for ten or twelve miles. Then it was not di- 
rect from the upper settlements on the Schuylkill. 
The urgency of a subject which had long been agi- 
tated, led to the construction of the “ Great Road ” 
through the wilderness over the mountains from Ellis 
Hughes’s saw mill (which was located on the Schuyl- 
kill River, half way between Schuylkill Haven and 
Pottsville), to Fort Augusta, now Sunbury. This 
highway was completed in 1771. A very full and in- 
teresting account of it is given by J. J. John, of Sha- 
mokin, in the “ Story of the Great Road,” in a series 
of articles published in one of the periodicals of that 
place. 

To return to ourselves, we found the afternoon 
wearing away, and the declining sun advised us not 
to delay our going toward home. So, reluctantly, we 
turned from this beautiful spot, brightened and sur- 
rounded by nature’s enchantments. Being sensible 
of their influence, we were able to say with Emerson 
that “these enchantments are medicinal—they sober 
and heal us. These are plain pleasures, kindly and 
native to us.” 

The flowering season being about over we failed 
to secure any botanical specimens, though without 
this added pleasure the excursion was greatly en- 
joyed, and we succeeded in getting back to our resi- 
dence just as the last appearance of day was fading 
out. ie. 3, 


THE WOODBROOKE SETTLEMENT. 
Tue Woodbrooke Settlement of Friends for religious 
study, near Birmingham, England, opened Seventh 
month 23d. The six weeks’ study was begun with a 
course of lectures by Rufus M. Jones, Professor of 
Philosophy in Haverford College, and editor of the 
American Friend, on “ Present-day Ideas of God and 
the Spiritual Life.” The first lecture was on “ The 


Search for God,” forming an appropriate commence- 
ment. 


The “ Friend” (London), in its issue for Seventh 
month 3ist, gives an account of the opening days 
from which we take the following: 

“The attendance was very good, several more 
Settlers having arrived, Australia and America being 
well represented. Local Friends were also present, 
so that the large lecture hall was filled, and more 
chairs had to be brought in. Rufus Jones at once 
dived into his great theme, reminding us that in the 
present-day mad rush for wealth the life of those who 
had no god but mammon and their own selfish pleas- 
ure and enjoyment was not worth living. This self- 
ish spirit weakens the spiritual fibre of the Church. 
Yet there is happily the counter factor that in no 
other age in human history have men searched so 
eagerly for or with such zest after a living God. Many 
men are found who are still true to the deep instinct 
that yearns for God and that seeks to return home. 
Many would listen on their knees if they could but 
hear someone who would make the vision of God real 
and plain to them. The quest of God is the great 
business of our age. We are not to have faith in 
the report of a past revelation only, great and good 
as is the revelation of God in the coming of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. We want a self-revealing 
God now. The nearer we get to the original record, 
and the more we are impressed with the truth of that 
great revelation of God in Christ, the more earnest 
will be our search for the spiritual revelation of God 
to-day. 

“ Cosmic science professes to link together every 
fact in the universe in One. The early Christians had 
their appointed work and place, and we have ours. 
Our thoughts cover a wider area. Science and as- 
tronomy have opened out to us new vistas of the 
work of God. The gift and inheritance of thought 
that former generations have to bestow upon us we 
cannot take over without bearing in mind these wider 
relationships of our own time. The God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is the One whom we now 
want to know in relation to the modern revelations 
of cosmic science. There is, we are assured, some 
great Unity where all the facts of the universe are 
inaccord. Therefore our search for God to-day can- 
not stop till it has found a Being who is a great Unity, 
who must explain our surroundings and the problems 
of our time, and the ground of a victorious life, the 
Being who will enable us to discover ourselves, the 
Being in whom we live and love and suffer. Many 
have thought they could find him in syllogism, but 
syllogism is not enough. Here on earth is some- 
thing; it must have been caused; there must have 
been a Maker. Casualty is not enough, or we should 
have no sufficient reason for saying “ He” instead of 
“it.” Logic next tries the argument of purpose and 
design. A watch implies a designer. This is good 
as far as it goes, but is insufficient. What we call 


design is the result of an infinite number of selections. 
The world shows there is a great Artist, but this in it- 
Augustine tried another line of 
seem to carry the matter 


self is insufficient. 
argument which might 
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further and higher. He argued, I find in my thought 
the idea of a perfect Being; therefore this perfect 
Being must have an existence. But we can never 


proceed from an idea in the mind to prove an ob- 
jective. 


It must be settled in some other way, and 
on some other ground than logic. As for science, 
God cannot be a thing that can be described, there- 
fore science fails to bring us the whole truth. 

“There was a time when all this quest seemed 
meaningless, for the Church was supposed to tell 
men what to believe. We were to accept what the 
Church told us, and what the Church did for us, its 
ceremonies and its creeds, as His representative and 
agent. That easy path is gone, and gone forever. 
No High Church movement can ever bring it back. 
It may seem as a childhood faith in the childhood of 
the world, but it cannot now satisfy. The Church 
may and must help us, but we must know Him for 
ourselves. Some agnostics, like Herbert Spencer, in 
despair reply, God is ‘ unknowable.’ The mistake has 
been that knowledge has been wrongly used and lim- 
ited, as though science was the revealer of all things 
ta us. Others turn to ethics. Ethics deal not with 
what we have, but what we ought to have. The reve- 
lations of God must be to persons and through per- 
sons. In every person there is something of the ‘ in- 
finite.’ Here is the one place where the Divine can 
be manifest. Every person is a mystery. Once there 
lived among men One who manifested light and truth 
and love. We thus pass on to the central Vine of all 
true life, where there is love, One who suffers with 
us in every sorrow.” 

Next followed an address by Dugald Macfadyen, 
on “ Personality, and the Christian Consciousness in 
Relation to the Gospel,” the first of a series on “ Spir- 
itual Instruction and the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” He 
said, in part: 

‘“ An individual who is distressed at his own fault 
is already conscious of something higher. Thus a 
new and better consciousness may be created. There 
is thus in each of us something beyond and better 
than our present experience. A new consciousness 
may be created within us. Paul continually 
propounds this as he teaches the necessity of 
a new heart, the need of forgiveness and of 
cleansing. As we continue steadfast in prayer, the 
character changes, and we have the presence of a 
higher personality. In prayer there often comes to us 
what Teresa calls ‘the speech that God uses to the 
soul,’ and we find that when we have poured out our 
heart to God, God speaks to the soul, and in this de- 
pendent spirit of prayer the attentive soul may under- 
stand Him. 

“Progress comes by the contact of another and a 
higher Spirit with our spirit. Man finds in himself a 
spiritual order, where at one time there was confu- 
sion. He finds in nature that which to a certain ex- 
tent corresponds with his own spiritual conceptions. 
Much more does he find and learn when he comes 
in contact with the living Spirit of God. Thus, like 
Christian in Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ he ex- 


claims, ‘I have a key of promise in my pocket that 
will open every door in Doubting Castle.’” 

The afternoon-was spent in excursions ‘in the 
“country scenes amid the brilliant sunshine of the 
Midlands.” In the evening Philip H. Wicksteed lec- 
tured on “ The Principles and Problems of Economic 
Science.” 

On Seventh-day morning there was a devotional 
meeting at 9 o’clock. Among those who spoke was 
George Cadbury, who said: 

“ We can never really enter into fellowship with 
men until we have entered into fellowship with God. 
When our hearts are right with Him, we begin to 
enter into fellowship with the joys and sorrows of 
others. This it is that brings us into fellowship with 
the sufferings of Christ. George Cadbury referred to 
the six Friends’ meetings in the neighborhood of the 
Woodbrooke Settlement which have sprung up in re- 
cent years in a district where there was not a single 
Friend residing a few years ago. In these meetings 
and mission centers men had been taught to come 
for what they could give, not for what they could get. 
On this democratic basis alone can we expect pros- 
perity or permanence. Alluding to Seebohm Rown- 
tree’s book on ‘ Poverty,’ he said he had been greatly 
impressed by the tens of thousands in Birmingham 
to-day who are living in destitution. Many a time in 
the evenings at Woodbrooke he had seen in the quiet 
lake the light of Birmingham reflected from the sky 
in the still water. It is well for us in our comforta- 
ble surroundings to have a constant vision of the 
destitution of our city life, that we may seek to al- 
leviate it.” 

On First-day the Friends distributed themselves 
among several of the mission centers, and visited 
adult schools, and some found their way to the 
Friends’ meetings at George Road, Edgbaston, and 
to the historic Friendly center in Bull Street. 

At the morning meeting in Bull Street Professor 
George Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, 
who has just returned from a year’s residence in 
Jerusalem, spoke from the text, “ The world passeth 
away and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will 
of God abideth for ever” (1 John ii., 17). “ He is so 
well known as the author of works on Semitic Origins 
and kindred subjects that some summary of his re- 
marks may be taken as an echo of the Summer 
School. He desired to enter into sympathy with such 
as were perplexed with doubt, especially those whose 
perplexity may be largely the result of experiences 
and disappointments in life that may have bewildered 
them so that they fail to discover any satisfactory 
solution of the ways of God towards them. Religious 
thought has never been apt to take pattern from the 
leading ideas of the days in which it originated. Thus 
ancient creeds were fashioned which fail to express 
the dominant thought of our own times. The 
thoughts regarding God in earlier days took form 
from the ideal of an Oriental monarch, and thus 
Christian doctrine centralized round ideas of divine 
sovereignty, supremacy and decree. Gradually was 
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developed another thought, that God was a Father, | things have happened unto us that we may be par- 


with the authority of a patriarch. Round this central 
idea of fatherhood there grew up a comprehension 
of family life as representing the Church and the links 
that bind humanity together. In our own day there 
has been developed a further rendering of the ways of 
God that finds expression in the saying that ‘ Christ 
is the revelation of the human life of God.’ We feel 
the need to approach such a thought with reverence. 
There are points in Christ’s life that come very close 
home to ourselves, not only His hunger and thirst 
and physical exhaustion, but, for instance, His temp- 
tations; tempted to use His divine powers to turn 
stones into bread for His own sustenance, tempted 
presumptuously to cast Himself from the pinnacle 
of the temple under circumstances which might seem 
to compel God to interfere to succor Him, tempted 
again to win the kingdom by a sort of ‘ short cut’ in 
the use of worldly or political machinery instead of 
waiting the patient evolution of the centuries. Is it 
not possible that God Himself may have had to come 
to decisions as to which of two courses He should 
adopt, and that instead of simply assuring ourselves 
that whatever God has done is right because He does 
it, like men of old who dare not question the preroga- 
tive of kings, we may reverently seek to enter into the 
thoughts and the reason why our Father did this or 
that? In this latter line of thought there is more 
close fellowship and friendship with God such as we 
are sure should exist between a fathér and his child, 
therefore a thought that more honors the Divine 
Fatherhood. We can at any rate see that the vocab- 
ulary of human language has been searched to give 


expression to the marvelous relations in which God: 


stands toward us, in such similitudes as Father, 
Mother, Husband, Companion and Friend. Now, if 
such terms are figures that convey aspects of truth, 
may it not be that in the heart of God Himself there 
are times when He has had to face decisions, and in 
which He has deliberately chosen not the easiest path 
for Himself, but the most difficult, the path which for 
Himself involved the greatest self-sacrifice, because 
the path of sacrifice on His part would ultimately be 
the best for those He so greatly loves here on earth? 
If the human Christ is God manifest in the flesh, does 
it not follow that in the Master as He trod this earth 


we shall see revelations of God that at first we little 


suspected? This brings us to a passage in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in which we are told concerning the 
path along which Christ was perfected: ‘It became 
Him for whom are all things, and through whom are 
all things, in bringing many sons unto glory to make 
the author of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ings.’ Now, if it was necessary for Christ, whose life 
was so beautiful and without blemish, to be made per- 
fect through sufferings, can we assert that the heart 
of God has not suffered? Consequently, if in our own 
lives there is suffering, if to us there have been sore 
bereavements, if there have been and yet are depriva- 
tions which we may even be tempted to think unjust, 
does not the human life of God as revealed to us in 
Christ satisfy us that all is in love,.and that these 


takers with Him, that we may enter into closer fel- 
lowship with Him in suffering, whereof all are partak- 
ers? Thus in very deed, though the world pass away 
and the lust thereof, he that doeth the will of God 
shall abide for ever.” 

At Woodbrooke in the afternoon of First-day 
Rufus M. Jones spoke on the “ Beatitudes.” 
“ Though the Sermon on the Mount has been called 
the Magna Charta of the Kingdom of Heaven, there 
is no similarity of historic situation. The Charter of 
England was wrested from the King by compulsion. 
Our charter of religious privilege is the free grant 
of a Father in heaven. To treat the Sermon on the 
Mount merely as the proclamation of a law is a mis- 
take. It is the proclamation of a new way of life, 
a life based on inner principles. The Beatitudes de- 
scribe a type of personality, not such as yet prevails in 
the world, but that which shall be. What is the type 
of life which Christ called the blessed life? It is not 
static. It never points to something yet realized, but 
moving on toward something far better. 

“1. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ The poor 
who get the Master’s blessing are exactly opposite to 
the Pharisees, the open-minded, the receptive, who 
recognize how little they have yet attained. The man 
who is poor in spirit is convinced thee is an infinite 
wealth of life beyond him, hence his receptivity, hence 
he reaches out to that which as yet exceeds his grasp, 
and opens his windows to the light. Sooner or later 
the open mind, the receptive soul, conscious of need, 
enters the kingdom. 

“2. ‘Blessed are they that mourn.’ Christ picks 
out those that seem the least likely. How many are 
living with some window blinded! Let us hear Christ 
talk. He never refused to recognize hard facts. He 
cried, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
Me?’ The life of blessing can never be reached ex- 
cept by the same kind of process by which the dia- 
mond is made to shine. The brightness can only 
come by something that will cut the surface. If there 
are no difficulties and no life-burdens, then the life 
lacks fibre and power. Under the theory that pros- 
perity is the chief good of life, most of us would refuse 
to acknowledge that life is good. It is so natural to all 
of us to seek the easy chances. But that does not make 
spiritual lives. Never miss this supreme comfort that 
if your soul is throbbing with love for God there is 
hope. Virtue is the fullest, completest battle. 

“3. ‘The meek shall inherit the earth.’ One of 
the last qualities, the world might reckon, for ensur- 
ing success in life. Is not a struggle for existence the 
necessity for getting on? To push oneself ahead, to 
push someone else out of the way, is too often the 
maxith of life. To be meek does not mean to be weak 
and dispirited. It means the man effacing himself for 
a great cause. Christ does not say here that the re- 


ward of the meek is heaven. But he inherits the earth. 
He will get the best out of life. The victories of earth 
are not won by swagger. 

“4. ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
Christ does not here say, ‘ 


righteousness.” slessed 
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are the righteous,’ but blessed are those who 
have the aspiration. The nature of righteousness 
proves this. A righteousness that is attained like that 
of the Pharisee by keeping a ritual or a law is not 
aimed at. How many times shall I forgive my 
brother? It is not a question of ‘times.’ The obliga- 
tion of the spiritual life always in advance. The more 
I advance the more I receive, and the greater be- 
comes my obligation. Therefore the man who gets 
the blessing is not the man who has a bad case of ar- 
rested development, but the man who is moving on. 


“5. “Blessed are the merciful for they shall ob- 
tain mercy.’ Sometimes the cross or the martyr’s 
flame is the world’s return for goodness. If it were 
true that mercy only obtained the equivalent of 
mercy, goodness would be a barter. Christ meant 
something far better. The merciful man becomes 
and grows more merciful. The more you give the 
more you have to give. A watch does not get better 
every time it ticks. But cultivate the spirit of kindli- 
ness and large-heartedness, and your character forms 
itself, and becomes your own benediction. 


“ Rufus M. Jones proposes to conclude the Beati- 
tudes next week. The feeling of Settlers is that of 
great thankfulness for his presence. He is giving us 
his very best.” 

Each morning at 9 o’clock there is a time of 
prayer. 

POINTS FROM THE SCHOOL. 


“ The three courses of lectures appointed for each 
day abound with interest, and each course has its own 
points of special value. Time and space would fail to 
chronicle any of them fully or to do them justice. The 
first in the morning is by Rufus M. Jones. Of these 
we have already had ‘ The Search for God,’ ‘ What is 
Personality?’ and ‘ Self-realization.’ These are most 
appropriately followed by Dugald Macfadyen, who 
packs his lectures with such an amount of thought 
that it seems impossible to imbibe so much in so brief 
a space. He magnifies Christ and His salvation, and 
enriches us with suggestions teeming with hope. 
Philip Wicksteed in the evenings turns our minds to 
the great social problems that confront every Chris- 
tian worker. The discussions that have followed his 
addresses on Economics have been very lively, and 
the question of the application of Christianity to the 
great problems of the day has firm grip of the Set- 
tlers. The happy and cheerful intercourse that goes 
on among the Settlers themselves forms no small part 
of the attractiveness of this summer gathering. Rep- 
resentatives of many lines of thought meet together 
in harmony and goodwill. It is a pleasure to welcome 
Friends from across the seas. Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, the Dean of Swarthmore College, Pennsyl- 
vania ; Emma Benson, from Sydney, and others afford 
interchange of thought. One very instructive feat- 
ure is the sequence and development of the various 
Summer Schools that Friends have held. At the 
Manchester gathering we had a hearty welcome from 
that prince of English expositors, Dr. Maclaren, 
which will never be forgotten. It was a new venture 
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on what was largely untried ground. It was then 
necessary to have some things shaken that many of us 
had traditionally honored, in order that the everlast- 
ing verities might be more clearly revealed. At Scar- 
borough there was manifest intellectual progress, and 
we realized that we were finding firm foothold on the 
Rock of Ages. At Birmingham as we listen to the 
teaching of Rufus M. Jones and Dugald Macfadyen 
we are realizing a still greater advance. We are face 
to face with genuine constructive theology. Instead 


of pulling down, there is building up. The foundation 
standeth sure. The movement is justifying itself. God 
is leading His people forward.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 
WHAT SHALL OUR GIRLS DO WHEN THEY LEAVE 
SCHOOL ? 
Address at the Westtown Old Scholars’ Reunion, by Anna K. 


Cadbury, on behalf of the School Committee. Taken from the Seventh 
month issue of Zhe Westonian. 


In the early days of Westtown there is little doubt what would 
have been the answer to this question. A girl having 
mastered the modest curriculum of the school a century 
ago would return to her home and take lessons of her mother 
in what is now called ‘‘ domestic science ;'’ she would learn 
to wash, iron, sweep, dust, cook, sew and spin; and for 
recreation make patchwork quilts and knit bead purses. 
She would thus fit herself fora home of her own, which would, 
most likely become her portion before she was twenty-one, 
and in which she would find vent for her youthful energies, 
and become a strong and useful woman. 

That some girls did not marry and did take up work 
outside their homes in those early days, we have only to read 
in ‘“‘A Century of Westtown History’ how reading and 
grammar were taught by Ann Thomas; arithmetic and 
grammar by Rebecca Budd ; sewing and grammar by Martha 
Barker, each of whom received thirty pounds a year for her 
labors. And other young Friends had positions as tailoress, 
baker, table layer, chambermaids, dish washers, etc. And 
later on we have the names of Sarah Bailey, Martha Barton, 
Margaret Lightfoot and Martha Sankey filling positions of 
usefulness outside the home. But these were the exceptions, 
and there was a tendency to look down on the young woman 
who went out from her home to earn her living. s 

This is not the case now ; in fact, the conditions are quite 
reversed. But without criticism of either the past or present, 
we will take up the consideration of the subject as we find it 
in the first years of the twentieth century. 

To many a girl the close of school life means, without a 
shadow of doubt, that she take her part among those who 
provide the wherewithal to obtain the necessities of life, and 
it is for her to determine what work is best adapted to her 
needsandability. And, let me say just here that if her choice 
should be that of teaching, further study will be necessary, 
and the ‘‘Association for Promoting College Education for 
Women "’ stands pledged to help her. But in whatever line 
her work is to be, she goes forth to her future with a definite 
purpose in life, and she is happy. 

My question is not meant specially for her, but rather for 
you whose pecuniary support brings no burden to your parents. 
If the school has accomplished its duty, it has trained body, 
mind and heart, and you are bubbling over with energy and 
with a keen sense that there is much more to learn ; in fact, 
you have only made a beginning. You want to be all round 
women and help to ‘‘ make the world somewhat the better for 
your living.’ But where and how shall you begin ? 

If you live in or near the city your philanthropic older 
friends will ask you to belong to The Shelter, The House of 
Industry, The Temperance and Peace Associations, etc., etc. 
In your great desire to be useful and feeling that you will have 
a good deal of time, you accept several of these invitations, 
and your days are spent in a wild chase of committees. But 
you must not give up allstudy. The Drexel opensits generous | 
doors and you take up dressmaking and millinery one year ; 
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another year you try cooking ; perhaps spend a year or two I believe it will be the college girl who will best fulfill 
studying kindergarten or art. All these occupations are good | Solomon's ideal of a perfect wife where he says : ‘‘ The heart 


in themselves, but what one deplores is the restlessness, the 
lack of steady purpose, the drifting. 

Girls do not marry nearly so young now as they did one 
hundred years ago, and there will be plenty of time later on, 
probably, for the philanthropic work, also for the dressmaking 
and cooking. I should advise you to fill in these restless 
years from seventeen to twenty-one with good, solid work ; 
work that will be a blessing to you through the rest of your 
lives, and that will provide you with needful recreation when 
you have taken up the burdens of life. And I know of no 
better way to do this than to enter some good college. 

It is true that not every girl needs a college course, not 
every girl can master it, not every girl will be benefited by it. 
Not every girl has the definite purpose, the firm determination, 
the will power necessary to secure advanced education and 
sound training, or to make a wise and efficient use of these 
after they have been secured. It is well to think of this, to 
be as sure of your ground as possible. But unless you have 
definite and conclusive assurance that it will be only a waste 


of her husband trusteth in her. She doeth him good and not 
evil all the days of her life. She looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her 
children arise up and call her blessed. Her husband also, 
and he praiseth her.”’ 

And now for those of us who are parents ; let us not be 
slow in grasping the present situation. Our parents gave us 
the best education that was to be had in our day. Let us do 
the same for our daughters. I say daughters, because we have 
accepted the situation for our sons, and the boy who wants to 
go to college generally has the way provided for him to do so. 

We are somehow afraid that college will make a girl 
unwomanly. I think wearemistaken. But as L. M.C. says 
in The Westonian, ‘‘ We want in the homes and social circles 
all around us women who observe, inquire and think.’ The 
college will be a great help to develop such women. 

George Fox in his journal, says: ‘‘ Then returning towards 
London by Waltham, I advised the setting up of a school 
there for boys, and also a girls’ school at Shacklewell for 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL-HOUSE AT GWYNEDD, PA. 
In this house and the tent in its rear lunch was served to those attending Abington Quarterly Meeting. 


of time and effort to undertakea college course, | would advise 
you, if your parents are willing, to decide on a college and go. 

In the college you will find clearer judgment, higher ideals 
of culture and of womanhood than you have ever known 
before. Do not understand me to say that the conditions at 
college are perfect ; but this much may be said without fear 
of contradiction : that no sincere, earnest, faithful student, 
taking a well-chosen course at a well-chosen college, ever 
regretted such action, or thought her four years thrown away. 
No matter what the superstructure is to be, you will always be 
glad that you laid the foundation deep, and broad, and strong. 

We hear it said that the girl who goes to college is thereby 
unfitted for the duties of homelife. In my small acquaintance 
with college girls I have not found it so, but rather that in the 
home of her girlhood, or as a wife and mother her trained 
mind is better able to cope with the difficulties and duties of 
household life. 

One girl who left college for a western home and there 
married a man who lived in a log cabin on a ranch was 
confronted with the remark of a relative that her college 
education would be of no use to her in such a life. Her reply 
was ‘‘I am better able to do my own workin a log cabin 
because I have been to college.’’ Another young wife, who 
with her husband began their married life in very great 
simplicity, said: ‘‘ We who have the higher ideals do not 
care for the superfluities of life.’’ 


<<< ‘te ccc: CC CC 


instructing them in whatsover things were civil and useful in 
creation.’’ Could anything be broader than that? I believe 
George Fox would have approved of a college education 
for girls. 

Let us not handicap our daughters, but give them a 
training that will equip them for life as they will find it in the 
twentieth century ; and I have no fear but that they will be 
good exponents in their own lives of the practicability of the 
union of knowledge and the womanly virtues, 


‘*Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind.’’ 


ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING was held Eighth month 6th 
in Gwynedd Friends’ Meeting-house. The attendance was 
unusually large, including a number of visiting Friends. 
The meeting for worship lasted two and one-half hours. The 
silence was broken by Robert Hatton, who spoke of the first 
meeting held in that house sixty-nine years ago, when it was 
not large enough to hold all who were in attendance, and 
regretted that the old religion of the heart had given place to 
the new religion of the head. Joseph Powell followed in a 
more hopeful strain, believing that the educational element 
in the new religion is very helpful. These were followed by 
an earnest and inspiring message delivered by Joseph B. 
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Livezey. Other speakers were Ellen C. Tomlinson, Samuel 
S. Ash and Nathaniel K. Richardson. 

When the reports were read in the business meeting it was 
found that all the representatives from the monthly meetings 
were in attendance. The report of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee showed good work done during the past year in 
collecting money and supplies for colored schools at the South 
and in holding conferences on temperance, improper publica- 
tions, equal rights for women, and the problem of the colored 
people in the North. 

A report of the Friends’ Home at Norristown showed it 
to be in a very flourishing condition. There are twelve 
permanent and three transient boarders. A gift of $25,000 
has recently been bestowed by Anna T. Jeanes, a portion of 
which is to be used for the erection of an infirmary and other 
needed improvements, the remainder to be added to the 
endowment fund in the hands of the Norristown Trust 
company. ; 

At the close of the meeting lunch was served in the new 
school building which adjoins the meeting-house, and inatent 
which stood in the rear. The old school building was some 
distance from the meeting-house ; the opportunity arose to 
sell it to good advantage and the money received went far 
toward defraying the expense of the new structure. One of 
the rooms has been fitted up to serve the double purpose of 
kitchen and class-room. As very many of the Friends came 
by the trolley line which runs directly by the grounds, it was 
a great convenience to have lunch served on the spot. There 
were four hundred who partook of this meal, and while some 
were eating others were enjoying social converse on the 
porches and under the trees. The plan of having lunch 
collectively was earnestly advocated by Howard M. Jenkins 
and was first tried one year ago. There are now very few 
Friends’ families near enough to the meeting-house to 
entertain guests. 


Conferences, Associations, Ztc. 


ByBERRY, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held its last 
session on Eighth month 2d, with a larger attendance than 
usual, and an interesting program fully filled. The session 
opened by a Scripture reading by Hannah W. Comly. A 
selection by Mary C. Bonner, ‘‘ The Every Day of Life,”’ 
was full of good thoughts, among them being, ‘‘ The every- 
days are the best test of life ; every body can do well on great 
occasions, every one can be heroic once or twice in a life time, 
but the every-day test is a better index than is the public life. 
These holy ‘every-days’ leave the world better for their 
having lived.’’ An original paper by Emily C. Tomlinson 
on ‘‘ The Influence of Harmony,"’ wasa high ideal beautifully 
expressed. Shedealt with harmony in the homeand harmony 
in nature ; in the first she spoke of our being too ready to 
look with critical eye on others’ mistakes. We ofttimes think 
well but do not tell the thought to others. Of nature, what 
can be better than her quiet touch, her ready sympathy ? 
Every season brings new beauties and can be compared to 
the development of our lives. 

A paperon ‘‘ Current Topics "’ was presented by Arabella 
Carter, in which she dealt with the subjects of the assassination 
of King Alexander and Queen Draga of Servia ; lynching of 
White in Wilmington, and similar outbreaks in Evansville, 
Danville, etc. ; Jewish massacre in Russia ; President Roose- 
velt's Western tour; recent gifts of Andrew Carnegie to 
Tuskegee and for the Temple of Peace ; death of Pope Leo, 
and the vacation schools now in session in Philadelphia and 
other cities. Following this Willis Edgerton recited ‘‘ The 
Bird's Appeal,’’ and Phebe Ann Carver, Edward Biddle and 
Edward Harland responded to the invitation for remarks from 
visitors, the two latter being with the committee sent from 
Philadelphia Association to visit smaller meetings ; having 
performed that service in the morning a portion remained for 
the Association in the afternoon and their presence was 
gladly welcomed. A. C. 


THERE is good reason for believing that much drinking of 
alcoholic liquors was at the bottom of both the Kishineff 
massacre and the Evansville race riot. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
Epwin DInwippie, Superintendent of the Legislative 
Department of the National Anti-Saloon League, which has 
its headquarters in Washington, has been on the Western 
coast, where he has spoken in all the larger cities of 
California and Oregon. On his way homeward he expects to 
address meetings in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE unprecedented wheat harvest in Kansas is the subject 
of an illustrated article in this month's Review of Reviews, 
by Philip Eastman. He describes the up-to-date machinery 
used by the Kansas farmer in harvesting and threshing his 
crop, and gives a glimpse of a social and industrial Arcadia, 
where college graduates toiled side by side with day laborers, 
and all had good pay and bountiful fare. Among the other 
readable articles are a character sketch of Leo XIII., by W. 
T. Stead, and ‘‘ The Present Status of the American Labor 
Movement,”’ by John R. Commons. 


* 

An article by Kate T. Woolsey, in the North American 
Review, will surprise most American readers, for the author 
contends that the position of woman in a republic is inferior 
to her position in a monarchy, from a political standpoint. 
The magazine contains three articles on Secretary Chamber- 
lain'’s Imperial Tariff plan, one in opposition to it by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir J. E. Gorst, M. P. ; one favoring it, by Archibald 
R. Colquhoun, and one discussing its probable effect on 
United States trade, by H. Loomis Nelson. 


The Southern Workman for this month deals editorially 
with the National Educational Association, the Indian 
Teachers’ Institute, and Negro Segregation. An interesting 
article by Jessie Ackerman describes ‘‘Australia’s Native 
Race,’’ and Arthur Judson Brown contributes an illustrated 
article on ‘‘ Industrial Training in Asia,"’ as given in certain 
missionary schools. 


It is not often that a fine poet is lost to sight, but such was 
the fate of Dr. Thomas Campion, the poet-musician of 
Shakespeare's day. Campion was rescued from unmerited 
oblivion in 1889, by A. H. Bullen. A few of his choicer 
songs soon became familiar through inclusion in Palgrave's 
‘*Golden Treasury’’ and other anthologies, and to-day the 
charm and grace of his verse are recognized on all sides. 
‘* There is nothing antiquated about these old songs,"’ writes 
his discoverer, ‘‘ they are as fresh as if they had been written 
vesterday.”’ 

‘« The Man of Life Upright,’ is one of Campion’s poems 
echoing his favorite Roman singers. The Horatian note is 
unmistakable here, 

The man of life upright 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds 
Or thought of vanity ; 


The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent ; 


He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 


Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, 

His wisdom heavenly things ; 


Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 
The poet's four ‘‘ Bookes of Ayres,’’ his masques, and his 
essay on ‘‘the Art of English Poesie,’’ are now issued in a 


comely volume, edited by A. H. Bullen (New York: Chas. 
Scribner's Sons). 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue week of Eighth month 1oth, which is the most import- 
ant in the Chautauqua Assembly season, the attendance then 
reaching its maximum, was devoted to the consideration of 
«« The Mob Spirit in America.'’ President William G. Frost, 
of Berea College, Ky., discussed ‘‘ Mountain Feuds"’ ; John 
Temple Graves, ‘‘ Lynching'’ ; Dr. J. M. Buckley, ‘‘ Mental 
and Moral Courage,’’ and representatives of organized labor 
discussed ‘‘The Labor Union and Mobs.’’ D. M. Parry, 
President of the National Manufacturers’ Association, dis- 
cussed ‘* The Mob Spirit in Organized Labor,’’ Chief Justice 
Charles B. Lore, of Delaware, ‘‘ The Manifestations of the 
Mob Spirit '’ and Supreme Court Justice John Woodward, of 
New York, ‘‘ The Law and the Mob Spirit.”’ 

SINCE the women inspectors at the port of New York were 
dropped after a few months’ trial, the Government has 
received so many petitions from societies and individuals for 
the continuance of women in this service that Secretary 
Cortelyou has decided to select a limited number of women, 
from eligible lists furnished by the civil service commission, 
for appointment as ‘‘ matrons "’ in the immigration service. 
It will be the duty of these matrons to look after friendless 
young women who come to this country as cabin passengers, 
those in the steerage being already well protected and cared 
for. 

THE long-expected revolution in Macedonia has begun. 
A dispatch received in Constantinople on the 9th from Hilmi 
Pasha, Inspector-General of the Turkish reform movement, 
states that insurgents attacked a village in the Vilayet of 
Monastir, and massacred the inhabitants, including women 
and children. Another dispatch states that a band of goo 
insurgents captured the town of Kinslava, killed the garrison 
of 52 soldiers and dynamited and burned the government 
buildings. The situation is made more complicated by the 
murder of M. Rostkooski, the Russian consul at Monastir, 
by a Turkish soldier. Rostkooski has been in Macedonia 
twenty years and was regarded as a firm friend of the 
Christians. 


Tue delegates of the Macedonian Committee in Sofia, the 
capital of Bulgaria, have addressed an appeal to the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers stating that the systematic persecution 
of the Christians in Macedonia and Adrianople has led to a 
general rising. They demand the appointment of a Christian 
Governor-General of Macedonia who has never held office 
under the Porte, and declare their intention of continuing the 
fight until the object of their uprising has been attained. 
Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, professes to be trying to 
prevent his subjects from aiding the revolutionists, but he 
may yet be compelled by public sentiment to lead an army 
against the Turks. 


BARON D’ ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT, who headed the 
French Parliamentary arbitration group on its recent visit to 
London, has written a letter to Foreign Minister Delcasse in 
which he expresses the hope that the visit will result in the 
conclusion of an arbitration treaty between France and 
Great Britain, in accordance with Clause 19 of The Hague 
International Arbitration Convention, a reduction in the 
overwhelming naval expenses, and a friendly settlement of 
difficulties that have been outstanding for twenty years. 


Tue Knights of Labor are beginning to be heard from 


again. They have taken a hand in the New York Building 
trades tie-up as champions of the new tendency in the labor 
movement. The larger half of the unions have so far rejected 
the arbitration agreement of the Employers’ Association, and 
work must be resumed generally soon or the building season 
of 1903 will be lost. Knights of Labor say that they stand 
for arbitration, first, lastand all the time. Ten years or more 
ago the Knights of Labor had the strongest body of workmen 
in the United States—between 600,000 and 1,000,000. Then, 
under the leadership of President Gompers, the American 
Federation of Labor began to make headway and by slow 
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degrees took the place of the Knights of Labor. The latter 
now claim a membership of between 125,000 and 150,000, 
while conservative estimates place the membership of the 
Federation at 1,000,000. John W. Hayes is the present 
General Master Workman. 

THE labor situation in South Russia has become very 
serious. Strikes occurred simultaneously over a_ vast 
industrial area. It is estimated that during the past month 
there have been on strike 500,000 men, on whom depends 
the support of 3,000,000 souls. The amount of studied 
organization and well-concealed preparation was unpre- 
cedented in the annals of Russian labor. The strikers, on 
the whole, have preserved exemplary order. Wholesale 
arrests have been made and the Cossack soldiers, under the 
order of the Governor of Odessa, have made savage attacks 
on men assembled with the intention of holding meetings. 
The men continue firm in their demand for better pay and an 
eight-hour day, and the Government is confronted with a 
stronger industrial organization than ever before. 


NEWS NOTES. 


SERI0us labor trouble and rioting are reported from 1' Orient 
on the coast of Brittany. 


THE Secretary of War has issued an order prohibiting 
docking, banging, or clipping of public horses. 


GENERAL MILES, Commander of the United States Army, 


having reached the age of 65, has been retired from the 
service. 


THE International Typographical Union began its annual 
session in Washington on the toth. Its membership com- 
prises 43,000 printers. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE has given $2,500,000 to Dunfermline, 
Scotland, his birthplace, to be used for the moral and material 
advancement of the town. 


Rev. WILBERT J. Brown, of Indiana, has succeeded 
James B. Unthank as President of the Orthodox Friends’ 
College at Wilmington, O. 


; Russia in her policy of ‘‘ pacifying’’ Finland by getting 
rid of the disturbing elements, has been making a wholesale 
expulsion of prominent Finlanders. 


_TERMS of peace have been agreed upon between the 
builders and workmen of Pittsburg, and 12,000 men have 
gone back to work, pending arbitration. 


THE strike of trolley men in Waterbury, Conn., which 
began thirty weeks ago, was settled on the 9th. The com- 
pany agrees to treat with a committee from the men as to 
future grievances. 


THE thirty-third national convention of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union has been in session at Pittsburg. The 
Union has 1,133 societies, with a membership of 89,992; of 
these 4,200 have been added during the past year. 


THE Hungarian Cabinet, of which Count Hedewary was 
the Premier, has resigned and Emperor Franz Joseph has 
gone to Budapest to form a new cabinet, which is a most 
difficult task in the present disturbed condition of Hungarian 
politics. 


THE British minister at Pekin has been instructed not to 
agree to the Chinese Government's demand for the surrender 
at Shanghai of the editor and staff of the Chinese reform 
organ, Supao. They can be surrendered only by the 
unanimous consent of the foreign consuls at that port. 


GENERAL JOHN B. GoRDAN, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Confederate Veterans, refused to allow Secretary of State 
Heflin of Alabama, a prospective candidate for Governor, to 
speak at the reunion of Confederate Camps of Alabama, 
because the Secretary attacked United States Judge Jones on 
account of the latter’s course in his peonage crusade. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


8TH Mo. 10 (SECOND-DAY).—-FRIENDS' 
Flower and Fruit Mission meets each 
Second-day at 151 Fairmount Avenue, 
at I p. m., to distribute flowers. 


8TH Mo. 15 (SEVENTH-DAY). — SHORT 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Short 
Creek (one mile from Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio). Ministers and Elders, day 
before, 2 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 17 (SECOND-DAY).—FAIRFAX 
Quarterly Meeting, Goose Creek Meet- 
ing-house, (Lincoln, Va.), at 11 a.m. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
preceding, at 3 p. m. Friends and 
others wishing to attend will get tickets 
at Sixth Street Station, Washington, D. 
C., for Hamilton or Purcellville, where 
carriages will be in waiting to take 
Friends to homes. Trains leave at 8.30 
a. m. and 4.30 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 17 (SECOND-DAY).— DUANESBURG 
Half-Yearly Meeting at Quaker Street, 
N. Y. Ministers and Elders, Seventh- 
day before, at 3 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 19 (FOURTH-DAY). — YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at Mullica Hill, 
New Jersey. 


8TH Mo. 20(FIFTH-D1Y).—QUAKERTOWN, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association, at 
home of Howard Kinsey. 


8TH Mo. 20 (FIFTH-DAY).—CONFERENCE 
under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor will be held in the meeting-house 
at Newtown, Delaware county, Pa., 
with sessions in the morning and after- 
noon. Basket lunch. 


8TH Mo. 22 (SEVENTH-DAY).—PELHAM 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Yarmouth, 
Ontario. Ministers and Elders day 
before at 3 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 22 (SEVENTH-DAY).—AN ANNUAL 
all-day meeting of the Philanthropic 
Conference of Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing at London Grove. 


8tH Mo. 23. (FIRST-DAY). — JOSEPH 
Powell, of Darby, will attend Ambler 
Friends’ Meeting, at 10.30 a. m. 


8TH Mo. 23 (FIRST-DAY).—HOPEWELL, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association, at 
3 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 24 (SECOND-DAY).—WARRING- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, 
Pa.,at10a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day preceding, at 2 p. m. 


8tH Mo. 24 (SECOND-DAY).—INDIANA 
Yearly Meeting, Richmond, Indiana. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
preceding, at 2 p.m. In order that 
comfortable homes may be provided for 
those that have a prospect of attending, 
they are requested to send their names 
to Esther S. Wallace, 230 South 12th 
Street, Richmond, Ind. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SEVERAL 
Yearly Meetings for Work among Isolated 
Members will meet between the sessions 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


8TH Mo. 26 (FoURTH-DAY).—SOUTHERN 
Quarterly Meeting, at Third Haven 
(Easton, Md.), at1oa.m. Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 
9.15 a. m. 


8tH Mo. 26 (FouRTH-DAy).—THE 37TH 
Anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Union will begin in Peace Grove, Mystic, 
Conn., continuing four days. Among 
the speakers announced are Edward H. 
Magill, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Henry 
W. Wilbur, David Henry Wright and 
Baroness Von Suttner. The steamer 
for Stonington leaving New York on 
the evening of the 25th will arrive at 
the Grove in time for the opening. 


8tH Mo. 27 (FIFTH-DAY). — BUCKS 
Quarterly Meeting, at Falls, Pa., at 10 
a.m. Ministersand Elders, day before 
at 11 a. m. 


8TH Mo. 28 (SIXTH-DAY).— NOTTINGHAM 
Quarterly Meeting, at East Nottingham, 
atioa.m. Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 2 p. m. 


8TH Mo. 28 (SIXTH-DAY).—MEETING OF 
Central Committee of Friends’ General 
Conference beginning at g a. m., and 
continuing through Seventh-day. 
Friends expecting to attend are 
requested to communicate with Leona 
M. Whinery, Star No. 1, Salem, Ohio, 
stating whether they wish to be located 
near the meeting-house or car line and 
other particulars ; the local committees 
will arrange for boarding places. It is 
hoped that those who attend can remain 
for the sessions of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
and information as to this should be 
given in applying for. accommodation. 


8TH Mo. 31 (SECOND-DAY).—OHIO YEAR- 
ly Meeting, at Salem, Ohio, at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
preceding. 


THE REPORTS OF ASBURY PARK 
Conference have been sent to the Friends’ 
Book Association, 15th and Race Streets, 
—a package for each monthly meeting 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Correspondents are requested to call for 
them or to give directions concerning 
their shipment. 


THE FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION AC- 
knowledges receipt of the following addi- 
tional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association : 

Oe oS VEO EG He 

‘‘In memory of Bessie 
N. Comly,”’. . 

Caroline Farren Comly, . 
Previously reported, 


10.00 
2.00 


35.00 
Amount, . + $50.00 

JoHN CoMLy, Supt. 
Eighth month 6th, 1903. 


UP THE HUDSON. 

On August ioth, and September 
3d, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will run its usual midsummer ex- 
cursions to the ‘‘ Upper Hudson,’’ under 
personal escort. Special train will leave 
Broad Street Station at 7.34 a. m., stop- 
ping at principal points between Philadel- 
phia and Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, 
giving those who disembark an hour and 
a half at that point, and enabling them to 
view the United States Military Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no 
stop will be made at Newburgh, although 
the steamer will run to a point off that 
city and there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following 
round-trip rates: From Philadelphia, 
Bristol, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Trenton, $2.00; Tulpehocken, West- 
moreland, and intermediate stations, 
$2.50; Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen's 
Lane, $2.60; Wissahickon Heights, 
Highland, and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection 
will be made with regular trains from 
Chestnut Hill Branch. 

Tickets good only on special train and 
connections at above points. 


CHICAGO is to have an engine-house 
fitted up with all sorts of luxuries, bric-a- 
brac, rugs, etc., to teach the fire-fighters 
the value of such things and the advisa- 
bility of taking them up gently, lifting 
them with care, in fires, instead of throw- 
ing them out of the window. —[ Baltimore 
American. } 


‘* You didn’t run fast enough,’’ said a 
bystander to an Irishman who came puffing 
into one end of a railway station as the 
train was pulling out of the other end. 
‘*Yes, I did run fast enough,’’ said Pat, 
‘but I did not start soon enough /"' 








Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. diene 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 93 Chestnut Street, Philada. 
Established 18:0 at 824 North Second Street. __ 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 











FRIENDS’ 








skillful preparation, and 

PU R E FOO D excellent service are dis- 
tinctive features of 

Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 


J. J. WILLIAMS. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 





William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of | 


British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 


FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphiet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
zo cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 
concise statement. 
copies 75 cents. 


By Howard 
It pages. A 
Single copy 3 cents. 
100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
_N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD Uss' 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
CYRUS CHAMB dr.) 

§2n! > Media Sts, Phi i 












IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
and Rugs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 


| 


50 | 


INTELLIG 


ENCER. 
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The New 
Gymnasium at 





Xp, 


Modern buildings heated by steam. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA 


NIA RAILROAD. 


PENNSYLVA- 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company | 


Friends School 


A fine new building with complete modern equipment, swimming pool, 
running track and lockers 


Large and beautiful grounds for out door sports 


| 


| 


| 
| 
} 
j 


has selected the following dates for its | 


| their mode of living. 


Providence, 
R. I. 


To be used by boys and girls at different 
periods. Another mark inthe progess 
of this school that has been growing 
for more than a hundred years. The 
spirit has ever been to add to equip- 
ment and methods that which would 
tend toward the mental, physical and 
moral growth of its pupils. 

Conducted on a wisely arranged 
plan of co-education. Furnishes a 
sound, thorough education, fitting for 
business and for college entrance. A 
quaint building called ‘** The Three 
Oaks Studio’’ is set apart for classes 
in drawing, painting and wood cary- 
ing. Special courses in music and 
art. Open to all denominations. 
Liberal endowments make low tuition. 
For catalogue address 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 


: ! 
NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


SUMMER HYGIENE. 


| SUMMER is the season of health and re- 


cuperation for those who properly regulate 
For those who do 
not it is a season of discomfort. 

Pure, healthful, light food that will not 
stimulate heat production while it properly 


popular ten-day excursions to Niagara nourishes and strengthens the body and 
brain is the great essential. 


Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington : 21st, 
4th and 18th, and October 2d and 16th. 


The excursions from Philadelphia will 
run by two routes. Those 


August 


be 


September 
| 
| 


on | with baking powder. 


It is conceded that the best of all foods 
for summer diet are the quickly made 
flour-foods—hot biscuit, rolls, puddings, 
cakes, muffins, etc., such as are made 
A most excellent 


August 7th and 21st, September 4th and household bread is also made with baking 


18th and October 16th, going via Harris- | powder instead of yeast. 


These properly 


burg and the picturesque valley of the Sus- | made, are light, sweet, fine flavored, 
quehanna, special train leaving Philadel- easily digested, nutritious and wholesome. 
phia at 8.10 a.m. ; excursion of October 2d | Yeast bread should be avolded wherever 
running via Trenton, Manunka Chunk | possible in summer, as the yeast germ is 


and the Delaware Valley, leaving Phila- 
delphia on special train at 8.06 a.m. 
Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
sage on any regular train, exclusive of | 
limited express trains, within ten days, 
will be sold at $10 from Philadelphia and | 


|all points on the Delaware Division ; | 





$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from 
Lancaster ; and at proportionate rates from | 
other points, including Trenton, Borden- 
town, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 
Wilmington, West Chester, Reading and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to 
Niagara Falls. An extra charge will be 
made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chap- 
eron will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of con- 
necting trains and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 | 





; at all times. 





almost certain in hot weather to ferment 
in the stomach and cause trouble. The 
Royal Baking Powder foods are unfer- 
mented, and may be eaten in their most 
delicious state, viz., fresh and hot without 
fear of unpleasant results. 

Alum baking powders should be avoided 
They make the food less 
digestible. When the system is relaxed by 
summer heat their danger is heightened. 

The flour-foods made with Royal Baking 
Powder are the acme of perfection for 
summer diet. No decomposition takes 
place in their dough, the nutritive qualities 
of the flour are preserved and disgestion 
is aided, which is not the case with sour- 
yeast bread or cakes 


CRANE’ 


MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 
CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALLANDO SEE IT MADE 


AND JUOGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


PLEASE MENTION FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . $500,000.00 
CAPITAL (paid in), . 250,000.00 
SURPLUS, 50.000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 42,349-29 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 

HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 

CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary 

WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 

Nicworas Brice 

S. Davis Pace, 


Joust R. Reoaps 


Varren G. Gairrirs, 
Epvwarp G 
Acrrep |. Puiciirs, 
Georce M. Wacwer, 
Frank W. Pavut, 
Encar Dup.ey Faris, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


United Security 
Life Insurance 
and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ca 
Banking and General 


oun F. Lewts, 
nomas R. Git, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
Epwarp S. Savres, 
Joun H. Craven. 


Trust Company Business 


3 per cent. Interest on Time Deposits, or 2 per 
cent. on Deposits Subject to Check. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


¥ 


WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., 


Thos. Biddle Ellis 
Ringe & Ellis, it. six” 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
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He was 57; he looked about 
40, despite daily business cares 
and responsibilities innumerable, 
about which he refused to worry. 

Why? 

The future of his family was 
made his own old age 
provided for by a policy in the 


secure, 


PENN [IUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Ne a eee 
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FRIENDS 


. Botron Wovreney, | 


| 
McCo.turmn, | 


" INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Exszcuror, ApMINISTRATOR, 
AssiGnrs, and Receiver. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Inrerest ALLOWED OW InpIvIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burgiar-proof Vaults. 


Trustez, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustes or Corporation MortGaces. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estare. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, 
Assets of the Company, 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 
Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the -ennmere 


$ 4,457,613.08 
. 6,317,764.17 
. 61,015,271.43 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


parece. 

—— R. Shipley, . 

Wistar Brown, 
S. Wing, 
Joseph Ashbrook, 
]. Roberts Foulke, 
David G. Alsop, 
J. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel! H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


. . « President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Manager of Insurance Dep't 
Trust Officer 

Actuary 

. Assistant Trust Officer 
Treasurer 

. Secretary 


Samuel! R. Shipley, 


Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
Charles Hartshorne, 
Asa S. Wing, 

Philip C. Garrett, 


DIRECTORS. 


James V. Watson, 
William Longstreth, 
Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 
]. Preston Thomas, 
Robert M. Janney, 
Marriott C. Morris, 
Taylor. 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Frank H 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


SELECT EXCURSIONS TO TOLCHES- 
TER BEACH, CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


On Wednesday, August tigth, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company (Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington | 
Railroad Company) will run_ special | 
low-rate excursions to Maryland's most | 
popular watering place, Tolchester Beach. 
This place is held in high favor by all 
who have visited it. It has all the 
attributes of a first-class resort, and es- 
pecially appeals to families. No liquors 
are allowed on train, boat or grounds. 
Every possible kind of amusement is to 
be found. The location, on the prettiest 
part of the beautiful Chesapeake Bay, 
speaks for itself. 

A special train will be run on the fol- 
lowing schedule, and round-trip tickets 
will be sold at the rates quoted. 


Time a.m. R: e. | - 

.00 $ ra 
03 -50 | 
15 1.50| 
20 
23 
29 
22 
+a 
-37 
03 
Il 
26 
oe ae 
a”, -75 


tod 


Leave 
Philadelphia, . . 
West Philadelphia, 
Sharon Hill, 
Moore, 

Ridley Park, 

Chester, 

Thurlow, 

Linwood, 

Wilmington, 

Newport, 

Newark, 

Iron Hill, 

Elkton, . 

North-East, 8.47 .50 

Charlestown, cou -t* oe 
Returning steamer will leave Tolchesier 

Beach at 4.00 p. m. |- 
Children between five a> 5 | 
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| 
Househ old Furniture 
8oc per huridred for five years | 
R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


« LOSS BY FIRE 


FLORI DA BY SEA. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach al] Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed, Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and 1005 —— Street, Philad’a 

J. C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P. 
TURNER,G. P.A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. : 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Tevernone, Porrar 29-38 D. ; 
il 





